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GREEK SCULPTURE IN THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


By MarGARETE BIEBER 
Columbia University, New York 


Greek sculpture, created in the sixth to the first centuries B.c., has 
been the source of all following development in this art, including modern 
times. It is therefore of great importance that America possesses a large 
number of original Greek statues, statuettes and reliefs, besides many 
copies made by later Greek artists from the first century B.c. to the sec- 
ond century A.D. from Greek masterpieces for their Roman masters. The 
Metropolitan Museum in New York and the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston are rich in Greek masterpieces, some of which rank among the finest 
in the whole world. Many other museums have some good sculptures 
and still more have second-rate pieces acquired through gifts or occasional 
purchases. But the Museum of Art in Cleveland has a large number of 
Greek and Roman sculptures, of which most are of choice quality. They 
are distinguished not only because they reveal the fine taste of the present 
director, Mr. Milliken, and his predecessors, but also by the fact that 
despite their limited number they represent authoritatively the main periods 
of Greek art: the archaic, classical, and Hellenistic. 


COPYRIGHT 1943 BY JULIA MUNSON SHERMAN 
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Outstanding among the archaic originals of the sixth century B.C. is 
the head of a sphinx (Fig. 1),* testified as such not only by the mysterious 
expression in her fine, elongated face, but also by the protruding neck, 
which is not found in the “Korai” from the Acropolis and elsewhere, with 
which she is contemporary and with which she shares the slanting eyes 
and smiling mouth. The hair is stylized in heavy rectangles and crowned 
by a polos, probably originally decorated with a palmette and lotos pattern. 
The sphinx was found at Solus or Soluntum on the north shore of Sicily 
and thus is probably the product of an Ionic Greek colonial artist. It is 
carved out of a coarse-grained island marble. Its date is the middle of the 
sixth century. 

The head of a goat (Fig. 2)* is a fine piece of animal sculpture, carved 
about 500 B.C. in porous limestone. Traces of color remain: dark red on 
face and beard, yellowish red in the eyes and black on forehead and hair. 
As the head is drawn forcibly backward, pressing against the breast, the 
goat seems to have been bucking. It was perhaps led to an altar in order 
to be sacrificed to its master Dionysos. It may even have belonged to a 
pedimental group in a temple of Dionysos or have been part of a votive 
group in one of the sanctuaries of the wine god. It is said to have been 
found at the slope of the Acropolis. Thus it may have belonged to the 
sanctuary of Dionysos Eleutherios, the Liberator, on the south slope, or the 
one of Dionysos Lenaios, the god of the wine press on the western slope 
of the Acropolis. It is the only large piece of Attic porous limestone sculp- 
ture in this country. 

Another example of animal sculpture is about twenty years later, ca. 
480 B.C., which is the border line between late archaic and early classical 
art. The bronze figure of a bull (Fig. 3)° is said to have been bought in 
Naples and is without doubt a product of Southern Italy or Magna 
Graecia. It has been attributed to Tarent, the richest and most cultivated 
of the Greek colonies, or to Thurii, on whose coins an identical bull with 
the pawing front hoof appears. The bull is a symbol of streams and some- 
times it is said to have led colonists to a good site for founding a city. The 
period is known for good animal sculptors like Kalamis. The strong move- 


"Mus. No. 1872.28. Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 1928, p. 189 ff, ill. on p. 189. 


"Mus. No. 26.538. Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art 14, 1927, 36, ill. on p. 30. Hand- 
book of The Cleveland Museum of Art, 1928, 74. 

"Mus. No. 30.336. Silvia Wunderlich, Cleveland Museum Bulletin, 18, 1931, 52 ff, ill. on p. 46. 
Ulf Jantzen, Bronzewerkstdtten in Grossgriechenland, 1937, 27 and 31 f. No. 13, Pl. 9, Fig. 38. 
A. D. Fraser, in Humanistic Studies in Honor of John Metcalf, University of Virginia Studies, 
1941. Elderkin, in AJA, 46, 1942, 149. Best illustration of the coins in George Hill, L’4rt dans 
les Monnaies Grecques, P|. LV, No. 1. 
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ment and the bulging eyes are still archaic, while the excellent modeling 
of the body has the breadth and simplicity of the following period. 

These are the characteristic qualities of a female head of Parian mar- 
ble (Fig. 4) formerly in the Stroganoff Collection in Rome.‘ It is a 
good and sharp Roman copy of an original created about 460 B.c. The 
severe features and the regular and simple waves of the hair occur in a 
group of statues wearing a heavy woolen dress with simple, straight, ver- 
tical and horizontal lines, from which they are called peplos figures. They 
belong to the northern Peloponnesian Argive school, but are also found 
in Southern Italy. The best known examples are the figures from the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. A kind of male counterpart to the Cleveland 
head is the head of the statue of Orpheus, made by the Argive artist, 
Dionysios, for Mikythos, who set it up ca. 460 B.c. at Olympia, and of 
which many Roman copies exist.” 

Another example of the severe early classical art is the bronze statuette 
of a youth as mirror stand (Fig. 5). It was probably found in Magna 
Graecia and it the oldest of a small group of male mirror stands, the latest 
of which has been found in Locris in Southern Italy. It therefore has 
been attributed to this Greek colony.° The mirror was connected with 
the figure with the help of an Ionic capital. The hair of the young man 
is rolled over a metal ring in a fashion of the period 480-460 B.Cc., to 
which the statuette belongs. The right arm is brought in a grandiose 
movement to the side. It holds a perfume vase. The left hand comes for- 
ward and sideward with outstretched fingers. It may have held a fillet. 
The idea thus is that the young man offers toiletteries to a beloved girl. 
It may have been a bridal present. The statuette shows good work and 
fine balance. 

The life size statue of an athlete (Fig. 6)’ belongs to the border line 
of the early classical and the classical period in a narrower sense. It 
reveals itself at the first glance as a Roman copy, not only through the 
Carrara marble, but also by the additions of a tree trunk and three ugly 
struts, which were necessary when the copyist translated the bronze origi- 
nal into marble. When we take away these additions in imagination, the 
slight movement in the body from right to left in the lower part becomes 


‘Mus. No. 24.125. Harold Fowler, in Festschrift fiir James Loch, 63-65, Pls. IV-V. 

*See Arndt-Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler griech. und rom. Skulptur, Pl. 698, text figs. 1-16, 
20-24. *Mus. No. 28.659. Jantzen, of. cit. 4 ff, No. 31, Pl. 4, Figs. 18-19. 

"Mus. No. 486.24. The Art News, 1925, January 3, p. 5, ill. Amelung, in Jahrb. d. Inst. XLI, 
1926, 247 ff, Pls. 6-7. Handbook of the Cleveland Museum, 1928, 76. Bliimel, 90. Berliner Winck- 
elmannsprogramm, 13 f. Vagn Hager Poulsen, Myron, Ein stilkritischer Versuch, in Acta Archaeo- 
logica, Kopenhagen, 1940, 28 ff, Fig. 26. 
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much clearer. The head is probably turned to the lost object in his right 
hand. This may have been a sacrificial bowl from which the victorious 
athlete poured an offering on an altar. In his left hand may have hung a 
wine jug. Both vases were certainly of bronze, and there seem also to 
have been bronze sandals attached to the feet. The fact that this is the 
copy of an important work of around 450 B. cc. is proved by the fact that 
there exist other copies of the torso in the Museo delle Terme in Rome 
and of the head in Corinth.* The original has been attributed to Kalamis, 
to Myron and to Lykios, the son of Myron. It is however too late for 
Kalamis, too early for Lykios and it has nothing of the vigor of double 
movement which we find in Myron. The best comparison is the one made 
by Amelung with the Omphalos Apollo, so named because a copy was 
found in the theater of Athens near an omphalos. This statue has the 
same elongated and severe features, the same muscles and the same stance. 
We therefore may consider the statue as a work of the “master of the 
Omphalos Apollo.” It has not yet the harmonious and almost academic 
balance of Polycleitos or the harmony of Phidias. 

Cleveland does not possess an example of the great period of the second 
half of the fifth century, the Periclean age and the following period of 
the Peloponnesian war, when Phidias and his many pupils filled the 
Acropolis and the Attic land with masterpieces. This is the only regret- 
table gap in the chronological sequence of the Cleveland sculptures. I 
therefore fill it with the detail of a beautiful original head in the Albright 
Gallery of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy (Fig. 7).° This head, found 
in Attica and carved in Attic pentelic marble, belongs in the circle of sculp- 
tures attributed to Alkamenes, the greatest pupil of Phidias, active til! 
the end of the century. The beautiful curves of the forehead, eyes, cheeks 
and lips testify to a perfect technical mastery and express harmony of form 
and content and harmony of body and soul. 

The Cleveland Museum is rich in sculptures of the fourth century B.c., 
the later classical period, the century of Praxiteles. The spirit of this 
amiable master and of his father Kephisodotos is reflected in the Attic tomb- 
stones of this period, of which Cleveland has two good examples. The 
one is the monument of a woman, who is represented seated, while her 
maid hands her a jewel box (Fig. 8).’° The missing parts can be recon- 

*Amelung, of. cit., 263 ff., Figs. 20-35. Johnson, Corinth, IX, p. 7 ff., No. 4. 


*The Buffalo Arts Journal, 1926, p. 12. 


*Mus. No. 24.1018. Cleveland Museum Bulletin 12, 1925, 57 ff. Handbook, 1928, 77. Diepolder, 
Attische Grabreliefs, 32 f. Fig. 7. La Revue de L’Art, XLVIII, 1925, p. 207 with ill. 
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structed with the help of the celebrated tombstone of Hegeso, still stand- 
ing on the cemetery in Athens. The Cleveland relief is a little later than 
the Hegeso, from about 380 B.c., while Hegeso died at the beginning of 
the century. The Cleveland woman was beloved by her family as 
expressed not only in the beauty of the tombstone, but also in the inscrip- 
tion, of which the beginning of the two lines only is preserved: “Leaving 
behind great grief you . . . but fate took pity on you.” The deceased is 
dressed in a thin chiton with buttoned sleeve and a himation, a mantle, 
which her right hand draws over her right shoulder. She has long, softly 
waved hair twined together in the back. The maid in contrast wears an 
ungirded chiton of coarse material with long sleeves and hides her short 
hair under the slave cap. The relief expresses quiet grief with serene grace. 

The other Attic tomb monument is a lekythos, a marble vase set up at 
the corners of the tomb terraces on the cemetery of Athens, with repre- 
sentation of all members of the family to which the plot belonged (Fig.9).” 
Father and mother, Tymophon and Lysistrate, clasp hands over the head 
of their little girl. Behind the mother is the baby in the arms of her nurse. 
The charming family group was carved in the middle of the fourth century. 

In contrast to these restful Attic tombstones of pentelic marble, the 
tomb relief from Tarent (Fig. 10),”” of local limestone, shows a strong 
outer movement of bodies and draperies, which has earned the style of 
these tomb-monuments the name of “fluttering style.” The relief was part 
of a frieze on the small edicula for a heroicized dead. Therefore an heroic 
battle is represented. The two fighting warriors have agile bodies and 
slender proportions, represented in high relief with strong undercutting. 
The adversaries upon which they advance and the person to whom the sec- 
ond warrior looks back are lost. The headgear of the warriors, the 
Corinthian helmet with a long horse-tail and the petasos are both unique 
in Tarantine reliefs. The style is that of the late fourth century. 

The style of Praxiteles is found in a much damaged torso of pentelic 
marble of about half life size (Fig. 11).’* The type is similar to the type 
of which the Hermes of Andros, the Hermes Farnese and the Antinous of 
Belvedere are the best known copies.‘ Characteristic is the right hand on 
the hip. 


"Mus. No. 25.1342. Cleveland Museum Bulletin 13, 1926, p. 54, ill. on p. 59. Bieber, 4rt 1 
America 30, 1942, 108 f, Note rz. 

™Mus. No. 27.436. Cleveland Museum Bulletin 15, 1928, p. 91. Klumbach, Tarentiner Grab- 
kunst, 4, No. 15, Pl. 4. 

*Mus. No. 25.1341. Cleveland Museum Bulletin 13, 1926, p. 54, ill. on p. 59. 

“See Rizzo, Prassitele, 44 and 75 f. Pls. CXII-CXIII. 
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The end of the fourth century is by most scholars already taken as the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period, but in this period as through the fol- 
lowing centuries the influence of the fourth century, particularly of the 
school of Praxiteles, is strong and noticeable. A good example is the head 
of an Aphrodite (Fig. 12) which is nearly related to the Capitoline Aphro- 
dite."* It is carved of the finest Parian marble, called Lychnites, and it is 
a clear cut and neat copy of the same early Hellenistic type, of which the 
Capitoline Aphrodite is a sophisticated adaptation of the first century B.c. 
The highly polished and carefully worked surface of the Cleveland head 
dates the copy in the period of the emperor Hadrian (1117-138 A.p.). The 
arrangement of the hair with the hair-bow on the crown of the head and 
the loosely twisted strands in the back is the same as in the Capitoline 
Aphrodite, with the exception that the soft front waves follow for a longer 
distance the arch of the forehead, so that the strands which are taken up 
in order to form the bow are more widely separated from each other. This 
results in a continuation of the oval shape of the face into the lines of 
these side strands and in a finer balance between the heavy upper and 
slender lower silhouette of the head. The rich forms are already perfectly 
Hellenistic. 

The change in art from classical simplicity and harmony to the luxury 
and exuberance of the Hellenistic period is only a symptom of the changes 
in life and thought during this period, when Egypt and Asia Minor became 
Hellenized and gave in exchange their old treasures and luxuries to the 
Greeks. This new outlook on life was opened to the Greeks by Alexander 
the Great (356-323), who conquered the east and secured it for Greek 
civilization by founding Greek cities like Alexandria in 330 B.c. Here 
the Praxitelean school found its most direct continuation in a soft and 
delicate style, of which several examples exist in Cleveland. The loveliest 
and most important example is a head of Alexander himself (Fig. 13), 
one of many found in Alexandria."* Here Alexander was buried and here 
he had a sanctuary. Many portraits of him were probably set up in this 
sanctuary and in private houses. As white marble was rare in Egypt only 

*Mus. No. 26.53. H. Stuart Jones, Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, 182. Gabinetto della 
Venere, No. 1, Pl. 45. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler griech. u. rom. Skulptur, Pl. 373. Sieveking, 


Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, Ill, 1908, 1 ff. Figs. 1-5. A. W. Lawrence, Later Greek 
Sculpture, 12, Pl. 7. 

*Mus. No. 127.209. Cleveland Museum Bulletin 15, 1928, 6f, ill. on p. 1. Gebauer, in Arndt, 
Griechische und rimische Portrats, Pls. 1201-2 and Athen. Mitt, 61-63, 1938-9, 44 and 88 No. K 23, 
see p. 1 ff, Pls. 1-16. See also Schreiber, Studien iiber das Bildnis Alexanders des Grossen, 41 ff, 
Pls. I-III. Bernoulli, Die erhaltenen Darstellungen Alexanders des Grossen, pp. 16-20, 62-65, 
Pl. VI. Hinks, Portraits in the British Museum, 9, Pl. 9, No. 1857. 
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small pieces were imported and parts, like here the side and rear parts of 
the head, were added in stucco. As the heads were painted the difference 
of material was not visible. The Cleveland Alexander still has some traces 
of red color in the hair, which was probably painted reddish blond. The 
curled hair forms a rich frame around the subtly modeled features. This is 
probably a work of the third century B. c. 

Two female heads, in the Alexandrine style, show us the development 
from Praxitelean grace and softness to vagueness of form and blending of 
light and shade. 

The one (Fig. 14)” is a delicate original of about 300 B.c. The other 
(Fig. 15), of which the whole rear part was added in stucco, belongs to 
the third century B.c. The soft features are slightly polished. The hair 
is delicately sketched in both, but all outlines are weaker in the hair-strands 
as well as in the eyes and lips. The surface is treated more in the manner 
of stucco than of marble. 

The terracotta statuette of a girl from Magna Grecia, probably from 
Tarent (Fig. 16),° shows a similar but still more sketchy head on an 
elongated body, with a rather affected movement and sophisticated arrange- 
ment of the draped mantle. This is probably a figure of the second cen- 
tury B.C. 

The small head of a Persian (?) covered with an oriental cap is said 
to come from Alexandria (Fig. 17).”° The face is strongly polished and 
there are traces of red color on the lips and in the curly hair. The man 
has a moustache and small hair-tufts on the chin. He has high cheek bones. 
The mouth is open with an expression of pain, the head is thrown back and 
turns to his left side. It must have been part of a group like the one of 
Attalos of Pergamon, and it must represent a defeated enemy in agony. 
It is however not of Pergamene but of Alexandrine style, thus confirming 
the assertion on its origin. It has a parallel in a head found in Gizeh of 
Kairo representing a Gaul.” This is an excellent example of Alexandrine 
art of the early second century B. c. 

Nearer to Pergamene art of the second century B.c. is the relief on the 


*Mus. No. 38.426. Silvia Wunderlich, Cleveland Museum Bulletin, 26, 1939, 146, ill. on p. 151. 

*Mus. No. 25.736. The Art News, 1925, No. 1, October 10, p. 10, No. 4, October 31, p. 2, ill. 
Cleveland Museum Bulletin, XVI, 1925, 135 f. ill. on p. 133. 

*Mus. No. 25.1270. Cleveland Museum Bulletin, 13, 1926, 55. 

“Mus. No. 29.440. Cleveland Museum Bulletin, 17, 1930, 154 ff. ill. on p. 159. 

“Salomon Reinach, Mon. Piot, 18, 1910, 6 ff, Pl. 7. Bulle, Der schone Mensch, Pi. 222. Schrei- 
ber, Der Gallierkopf des Museums in Gizeh. Horn, Hellenistische Képfe in Rom. Mitt, 52, 1937, 
140 ff. Pl. 40, 1. 
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cover of a bronze mirror case (Fig. 18).** Such mirror cases decorated 
with reliefs have now replaced the standing mirrors like Fig. 5 of the 
archaic and classical period. A complicated scene is framed by a cable 
pattern inlaid with silver. A tree separates a girl leaning on a low pillar 
from a youth seated on rocks. The rocky ground extends also to the girl. 
She lifts her mantle over her right arm and looks down. The man is a 
traveller, for he holds a stick and he is dressed in the chlamys, the military 
hunting and travelling cloak of Greek men. While he grasps his stick 
under his left shoulder with his right hand, he bends towards himself with 
his left hand a twig with thick foliage. This would fit the story of Herakles 
and Auge, told also on the small frieze of the Pergamene altar, but for the 
fact that Herakles is in no way characterized as such.** Another interpreta- 
tion as Apollo and the nymph Dryope cannot be right because Apollo is 
never represented with a chlamys and stick. It therefore must be some 
other of the love stories so popular in the Hellenistic period. The com- 
parison of this with the classical mirror of Fig. 5 shows at a glance the dif- 
ference between classical and Hellenistic taste. 

In the first century B.c. the taste returned to the classical period, par- 
ticularly under the influence of the new masters of the Greek lands, the 
Romans. An eclectic art, which blended the achievements of older periods 
into new creations arose. A good example is the bronze statuette of Apollo 
found in Macedonia (Fig. 19). The stance, the torso, the position of 
the left arm and hand reminds one of works of the middle of the fifth 
century (See Fig. 6). A bow was inserted in the round opening of the 
hand, while the third finger held a separate arrow. But the head, with its 
inclination to the right, the soft features and finely waved hair-strands is 
in the style of the fourth century. The mixture of both could not have 
been made in the earlier periods which still had their own style. It there- 
fore belongs to the period when the Romans commissioned classicistic 
works and began to absorb Greek art and civilization. 

An article on the Roman sculptures in the Cleveland Museum will 
follow in another issue. 


™Mus. No. 29.910. R. H. in The Art News, 28, 1930, No. 3, January 11, p. 3, ill. and p. 5, 
Cleveland Museum Bulletin, 17, 1930, 1 ff. 

*See Winnefeld, Die Friese des grossen Altars von Pergamon, in Altertiimer von Pergamon, 
III, 2, 159 ff., Pl. XXXI, 4, cp. p. 216 Beilage 6, O. Herakles is dressed in a lion skin in the 
arrangement of a chlamys and holds the foliated branch of an oak tree, spying on Auge who is 
in a sanctuary of Athena. 

“Mus. No. 27.170. The Art News, 24, 1926, No. 36, June 12, Transatlantic number p. 51. Hand- 
book, 1928, 79. Cleveland Museum Bulletin, 14, 1927, 117 ff.; 28, 1941, The Silver Jubilee of the 
Museum, p. 91, and 98, ill. 
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A PAINTED SKETCH BY DOMENICO TINTORETTO 


By Hans TI&TZE 
New York City 


There are two conflicting tendencies in the interpretation of great 
artists. The modern intention is to distinguish clearly the individual artist 
from the production of followers and imitators, including his most intimate 
pupils, the older to consider an artist as an ideal type in which the artistic 
potency of a definite school, nation, and period is concentrated. This 
statement also applies to Jacopo Tintoretto. The contrasting and fusing 
into one another of the individual and the school style, of Tintoretto and 
the Tintorettesque, corresponds to a definite stage in the development of 
connoisseurship and, at the same time, to the specific conditions of art 
production in the Renaissance, specifically in Venice. In spite of our 
honest efforts to analyze and establish Jacopo’s individual characteristics 
we still are secretly inclined to use esthetic quality as the only means of 
separating the wheat from the chaff: the more strongly and directly a 
Tintorettesque production appeals to us, the more we consider it an auto- 
graph by Jacopo Tintoretto himself. 

But precisely in the case of this artist experience should have taught 
us better. The imposing pile of magnificent sketches, acquired in 1907 
by the British Museum and first published as by Jacopo Tintoretto in the 
Burlington Magazine (XVI, 190 seq. and 234 seq.) was an astounding 
revelation of Jacopo’s genius, and the drawings have indeed been con- 
sidered a peak of his art by several competent experts. After the publica- 
tion of Rosanna Tozzi’s article in the Bolletino d’Arte (July, 1937), 
however, no question should remain that Hadeln’s earlier doubts had 
been well founded and that this whole “sketchbook” in London — and 
the same goes for its relatives distributed among various other collections 
— is not by Jacopo, but by Domenico Tintoretto. We shall not go over 
Signorina Tozzi's argument here; the problem is first of all one of draw- 
ings, and in our forthcoming catalogue of the Venetian drawings we 
add a number of new arguments that strengthen still more Tozzi’s even 
now unshakable position. But we wish to widen the range of discussion, 
the real object of which is the differentiation of two outstanding person- 
alities rather than conflicting views on a group of attributions, by intro- 
ducing a painted sketch closely related to those colored sketches on paper 
in London and elsewhere. This sketch (oil on canvas; 343/4 x 131/ inch.), 
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in itself remarkable in view of the extreme rarity of such preparations in 
the XVIth century of Venice, is still more valuable because of its extra- 
ordinary artistic qualities. It is certainly no coincidence that a collector 
mainly interested in the product of living artists fell for the vivid charm 
and amazing modernity of the then anonymous canvas. Its careful clean- 
ing by Miss Mary Ann Adler of Los Angeles, formerly a restorer in the 
Art Museum in Vienna, revealed a typical Venetian color scale and a 
spirited mastery for which only the name of Jacopo Tintoretto seemed 
suitable. And yet, just as in the case of the no less fascinating Lon- 
don sketchbook, the authorship must be claimed for Domenico (Figs. 
1 and 2). 

As again in those drawings the indebtedness to and close connection 
with Jacopo is indubitable. Without any difficulty we discover many of 
his characteristics, from the angels at the top distinctly recalling Titian’s 
putti, to the ghostlike figures in the background, frequently appearing in 
the far distance in the late masterpieces in the Scuola di San Rocco; there 
are furthermore his crouching and seated figures, and his broken red, vio- 
let, and peagreen, and the shining aura round the figures. These analogies, 
however, combine in the formation of an artistic personality basically 
different from, though definitely influenced by Jacopo. Jacopo Tinto- 
retto never forsook the principles of the Renaissance, the borderline of 
which he outlived. He remained a classic even when in the savageness 
and aloofness of his latest works he dissolved classic form into pathetic 
unrest. In the backgrounds of his paintings in San Rocco and San Gior- 
gio Maggiore new life seems to stir. 

It is a fact which may perhaps some day deserve special investigation, 
that liberties taken by great artists in the background or other secondary 
parts of their compositions are made points of departure by their pupils; 
the latter carry into full daylight the master’s discreetly concealed experi- 
ments. Such a procedure, if it can really be proved to be a general rule, 
might be explained from two angles: it is in accessories where the aging 
master, accessible to new currents in spite of his reluctance, allowed these 
currents to appear; and it is there, in the remote planes and on the out- 
skirts of the compositions, that in a well organized workshop of the 
Renaissance young assistants had their share. 

Nobody, in the case of Jacopo Tintoretto’s studio, had so long and 
inconspicuously lived in the shadow, in the background if I may say so, 
as Domenico, his eldest son. For many years he had been Jacopo’s right 
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hand man and collaborated in important paintings, as Jacopo candidly 
admits in his last will; in these years, the first forty-two of his life, his 
artistic activity had been entirely absorbed by that of his father whom 
he succeeded as the head of a great workshop. His figure handed down 
to posterity is colored, or discolored, by the increasingly poor mass- 
production of his later years. Apparently Domenico was one of those 
artists who give their best when influenced and stimulated by the greater 
masters in whose sphere they happened to live. Like many of Raphael’s, 
Direr’s or Titian’s pupils they were at their best in the years of appren- 
ticeship and declined sadly when destiny forced independence upon them. 
We know that Domenico lived to be an extremely tedious and unattrac- 
tive producer of pictures, but we forget that, according to contemporary 
sources, in his early years he had been highly gifted and most promising. 
Putting together all the available information we may characterize him 
as the representative of the next generation after Jacopo, crushed by the 
burden of a name too big for him. 

The elements in our painting pointing to currents in art posterior to 
Jacopo are, in my opinion, decisive arguments in favor of Domenico; 
the same general considerations in the analogous case of the London sketch- 
book were supported by arguments based on iconographic connections with 
late paintings by Domenico, and other external evidence. 

For our painting such external evidence is lacking insofar that no paint- 
ing by Domenico exists or is mentioned — nor incidentally, by Jacopo — 
for which the sketch would be an exact preparation. That it was meant 
as a sketch for an altar-piece, or for filling a panel of corresponding shape, 
is made probable by the composition which obviously suggests a semicir- 
cular top. For such a purpose the relation of height to width seems exces- 
sive. This verticalism, which is repeated by the exaggerated slenderness 
of the human proportions, is a symptom of the manneristic style follow- 
ing the Renaissance; in Jacopo Tintoretto it would be unusual, occurring 
only in late productions in which, as in the altar-piece in the upper hall 
of San Rocco, a considerable participation of Domenico or other assist- 
ants seems likely. Comparing Jacopo’s powerful horizontal compositions 
of the Miracles of San Mark with a later series of the same subject, exe- 
cuted by Domenico and connected with numerous studies in the London 
sketchbook (Fig. 3), we notice a definite new tendency in the vertical 
arrangement. Many an observer felt that one of the elements of man- 
nerism is the revival of a pre-Renaissance, Gothic feeling. 
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A definite opposition to the principles of Italian Renaissance permeates 
our whole composition, The linear values are stressed, chains of limbs 
emphasize the plane arrangement, the figures are slender and elegant, 
almost affected, move vividly and bend in many axes, in brief display 
those characteristics that make the figura serpentinata the ideal of the new 
style. Quietness is avoided, agitation is sought. The colors support this 
tendency. Daring contrasts are introduced: the seated man in the lower 
right corner is shod in red and clad in vivid orange-red and purple-violet, 
a combination repeated in the executioner at the left; his companion 
crouching at the other side of Christ is dressed in green while the pale 
purple of the man behind him melts to a bluish gray that floats behind the 
lighted figure of Christ like a cloud. Of the two large angels above one 
is draped in crimson, the other in yellow, both shining against grayish 
and whitish clouds. The excitement produced by the colored flashes is 
still further emphasized by the daring use made of white throughout the 
painting. Splashes of it dart out everywhere, and each figure seems to 
emanate a mysterious pale gleam which lines with silver the clouds as 
well. The pathos of the scene is produced less by the dramatic power of 
the action than by irrational means; the excitement is carried by lines and 
colors rather than by the scene represented. 

Most of this analysis would apply also to some of the sketches in the 
British Museum and their companions; they testify to an enormous urge 
of expression, contrasting with the impressive definiteness of an inven- 
tion by Jacopo. He thinks in forms, while Domenico, belonging to an 
era indulging its emotions and bent on literary subtleties, strives to illustrate 
his effusive ideas. This luxuriant production, somewhat wasteful from 
the angle of formal economy, may explain one otherwise enigmatic fea- 
ture in the sketchbook: the endless repetition and variation of certain sub- 
jects, some repeated as often as ten or even twenty times, turned around, 
and slightly modified, without visible purpose. This seemingly aimless 
toying with an idea appears as a vent of Domenico’s literary interests, 
expressly emphasized by his earliest biographer. Our painting may present 
a certain analogy in so far as, although pushed forward to a complete- 
ness which makes it look like the last step preceding the execution on a 
large scale, it may not have prepared a commissioned work or, at least, 
not be its immediate design. There is a painting by Domenico Tintoretto, 
the Flagellation of Christ, formerly attributed to Jacopo, in the Capitoline 
Gallery in Rome (Fig. 4) in which certain elements of our sketch reap- 
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pear, though definitely simplified. The relation between the suffering 
Christ and the chief executioner, and the extravagant mode in which the 
other torturer lolls about on a heap of arms and armor are so striking, 
that the connection seems well established. This again is typical of Dome- 
nico; his imagination is exuberant, but the execution is lame. In those of 
the London sketches which have been connected with executed paintings 
the same anti-climax occurs again and again. The relation of the respec- 
tive sketches in London to Domenico Tintoretto’s Saint Dominic kneeling 
before the Pope, in Rimini, or The Temptation of Saint Antony, in the 
Harrach collection in Vienna, or The delivery of the keys to St. Peter, 
in Modena, all discussed by Miss Tozzi in her article, show the contrast 
between an ambitious start and a modest final result. The power of 
execution cannot keep up with the overheated urge of expression. The 
painting in the Capitoline is inscribed Relevatio S. Brigitae. I was unable 
to find any specific passage in the relevations of the Saint that might be 
considered as Domenico Tintoretto’s literary source. The Swedish mystic 
dealt repeatedly with the subject which must have particularly struck her 
imagination; her description though lacking precise details may have set 
on fire Domenico Tintoretto’s inflammable inventive faculty, but when it 
came to shaping the final composition he failed and slipped into medioc- 
rity, as so often in his paintings. 

Again and again we are led to the drawn sketches with whose attribu- 
tion to Domenico Tintoretto that of the painted sketch must stand or fall. 
In one of them — from the Sartorio Collection, now in the Museo Com- 
munale at Trieste (Fig. 5) — we find a Flagellation of Christ which may 
be the germ of ours. In a few audacious strokes of the brush the range 
of which is limited to white, gray and brown, a composition is sketched, 
different from the one we are discussing, but still sufficiently similar in 
arrangement and akin in spirit to be considered its first idea. The modi- 
fications are not greater than those usually found in the sketchbook where, 
furthermore, the turning in the opposite direction of a composition is a 
thoroughly typical expedient. The figure of Christ, gaunt and sinuous 
as in the painting, is bent the other way round; behind it is the column 
which, incidentally, was originally higher in the painting. A close exam- 
ination reveals its vestiges above the head of Christ whose figure, like 
that of the executioner next to him, has undergone considerable, still 
traceable changes in the course of the execution of the canvas. The seated 
group of indistinct figures at the left, apparently counter-balanced by a 
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still life formed of arms, is more closely connected with the principal 
scene than in the painting where these accessories have been placed on a 
lower level. Therefore they form a kind of pedestal which, together with 
the celestial group at the top, sharply separated from the central group 
of the Flagellation itself, presages the tripartite composition so typical of 
the Baroque style, in the making at the end of the XVIth century. In this 
period, still close to Domenico’s high soaring and well guided beginnings, 
we should like to place this brilliant sketch. 


AN UNKNOWN ST. SEBASTIAN BY PINTORICCHIO 


By RicHarp BERNHEIMER 


Bryn Mawr and Haverford Colleges 


To students of the Umbrian artists of the Renaissance their youthful 
development has always offered particular dificulty. They usually appear 
in sight as full-fledged personalities and have a habit of continuing on the 
level which they attained with their earliest known accomplishments. It 
is much more difficult therefore to account for the continuity of Umbrian 
art in terms of workshop relationship than in the case either of Florentine 
or of Venitian masters. A newly discovered work by Pintoricchio, which 
helps us to shed light on the beginnings of that master, may therefore be 
of interest. 

It is a large panel of St. Sebastian which recently passed into the pos 
session of Haverford College through the generosity of Miss Gladys H. 
Griscom (Fig. 1). As in almost all Umbrian pictures of that subject the 
saint stands upon a platform and is tied to a column erected on it. He 
sways gracefully receiving the shock of the arrows with an aloofness bor- 
dering on indifference. Only one arrow in the chest is allowed to mar 
the beauty of his slender body which is frontally turned to the spectator. 
Since we possess no early nudes clearly from Pintoricchio’s hand the 
somewhat peculiar treatment of anatomy cannot be used as evidence. It 
may be pointed out, however, that the exaggerated length of St. Sebastian’s 
arms has its parallels in figures from the fresco of St. Bernadine’s peni- 
tence in Ara Coeli, Rome,’ and that the rollshaped folds of his waistcloth 


*R. Van Marle, The Italian Schools of Painting, Vol. XIV, Fig. 139. Figures in the center and 
at extreme left. 
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are in the accepted manner of the master. St. Sebastian's face shows all 
the marks of Pintoricchio’s authorship; the long narrow pointed nose, 
the short upper lip, the small pursed mouth, the curly hair parted in the 
middle. Only the fullness of the face and its careful modeling seem at 
odds with Pintoricchio’s cursory and decorative manner. They are found 
however in his early works in Sta. Maria Ara Coeli. 

The landscape, with its steep hills, its curving paths and the dense 
foliage of its trees is altogether Pintoricchio’s. It is his adaptation of Flem- 
ish models whose effect upon the master is attested to us by Vasari. It 
is a “water landscape” of a type which in the fourteen-eighties had begun 
to conquer Italy after a long life in Flemish art; the river with its boats, its 
bridges and the adjoining town was then popular with such masters as 
Ghirlandaio and Lorenzo di Credi, not to mention Pintoricchio himself. 
In Flanders it had been introduced by the generation of Jacquemart des 
Hesdins and brought to perfection by Jan van Eyck. 

In our case the town adjoining the river is a diminutive image of Rome. 
It is easy to recognize among buildings of a fanciful kind and of Flemish 
derivation some of the outstanding monuments of Rome, the Pantheon, 
the spiral column of Trajan, the Torre delle Milizie and, somewhat hid- 
den by other buildings, the arch of Constantine. Such an image of the 
eternal city is almost like an artistic signature, for ancient Roman build- 
ings occur in most of Pintoricchio’s Roman work as well as in some paint- 
ings undertaken later. The arch of Constantine and the Pantheon reappear 
in the Baptism of Christ in the Sistine chapel, the arch of Constantine 
alone in the Disputation of St. Catherine in the Borgia apartments in the 
Vatican, the Torre delle Milizie and the Pantheon (?) in the fresco of 
St. Magdalen in the desert, Sta. Maria in Ara Coeli. To these are added 
occasionally the Coliseum’ and the pyramid of Cestius.* In minor works 
and even among Pintoricchio’s Roman pupils combinations of almost all 
these buildings occur. We are reminded of the fact that according to 
Vasari, Pintoricchio decorated the Belvedere palace in the Vatican with 
pictures of different Italian towns, Rome, Milan, Genoa, Florence, Venice, 
Naples, all done “in the Flemish manner.” 

There are many indications that the Haverford Sebastian is an early 
work executed not long after the artist’s arrival in Rome as assistant to 
his greater colleague Perugino. Unlike later pictures the St. Sebastian 


*Baptism of Christ, Sistine Chapel and St. Sebastian in the Borgia apartments. 
SMadonna and Child with Donor, schoolwork, in the Ambrosiana, Milan. 
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shows no sign as yet of the participation of associates of which Pinto- 
ricchio availed himself ever since his employment in the Borgia apart- 
ments. There is a sense of monumentality reminiscent of Perugino and a 
cautious and subdued use of color that stands in contrast against Pinto- 
ricchio’s later gaiety. The forms of the face are still round and fullblown, 
not pinched and somewhat slanting as in later works. It must finally be 
mentioned that the inlaid pattern in the floor of the platform connects the 
picture with Pintoricchio’s early associates, for it occurs in the pictures 
of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo and once, very similarly, in an early painting by 
Perugino.* It can be traced back to the great unknown (Bramante?)° 
who in 1473 executed the legend of St. Bernardino. 

There exists in the museum of Aix-en-Provence a second St. Sebastian 
(Fig. 2) which in almost all details is a duplicate of the Haverford speci- 
men.° The general posture of the body, the twist of the loincloth with its 
loop turned outward in the middle, the double rope that cuts deeply into 
the flesh, such peculiarities of anatomy as the twofold arch of the dia- 
phragm, the strained muscles of the lower arm or the little triangular hol- 
low over the navel are all to be found in both pictures. Even such insig- 
nificant features as the upturned big toes and the celigraphic curls of the 
hair are repeated. Yet the general character of the two works of art is 
far from being the same and not only because the specimen in Aix is a 
votive picture and because its landscape is almost hidden by an inlaid 
marble wall in the tradition of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. The entire treatment 
of the painting in Aix-en-Provence is more archaic, less skillful than in 
the Haverford specimen, as if it were the work of an inexperienced prac- 
titioner. The painter who executed it did not know as yet how to organ- 
ize the relation between figure and background, how to give roundness 
to the body portrayed or how to blend the linear indications of its anat- 
omy. As if he were trying to make up for his insufficiencies, he rather 
childishly pierced the body of his victim with a greater array of arrows 
than are usually found in any but the most tragic figures of their kind. 
Clearly the picture in Aix was painted a considerable time before its kin 
in Haverford. Since it is too clumsy and ill-begotten to have come from 
the brush of Pintoricchio’s master or to have served him as a model, it 
can be only one of his own early efforts, in fact the earliest that we pos- 

“‘W. Bombe, Perugino, 1914, Pl. 1, Annunciation in Raineri collection, Perugia. 


*G. M. Richter, Architectural Phantasies by Bramante, Gazette des Beaux Arts, Jan. 1943. 


*The similarity and close relation to each other of the two pictures was first discovered by 
Miss D. M. Hoffmann of the Frick library, who pointed it out to me. 
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sess." In painting the improved version in Haverford Pintoricchio then 
seems to have quoted himself as was commonly done by many of his fellow 
Umbrians. 

The interest of the Aix picture lies in the fact that it is the only incon- 
testable evidence that we possess of Pintoricchio’s activities before his trip 
to Rome in 1482 and before the contact with Perugino. It shows him a 
pupil of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, whose crisp and metallic forms he is vainly 
trying to imitate, particularly in the modeling of the head and of the hair. 
There is a marked kinship between the St. Sebastian in Aix and the treat- 
ment of the same subject in the gallery of the Palazzo Spada in Rome,* 
probably by one of Fiorenzo’s associates, who agreed with Pintoricchio in 
the abrupt rendition of space and in the introduction of darkly silhouetted 
trees whose roots and lower stems are shut out from view. The tentative 
juvenile character of the picture in Aix is emphasized by comparison with 
the other painting, which is a harsh, passionate and competent interpreta- 
tion of its theme. The posture of the Pintoricchio Sebastian occurs in the 
crucifixion of Montelabate® from Fiorenzo’s school and in the fragmen- 
tary fresco, possibly by the master himself, in the museum in Perugia.” 

As to Pintoricchio’s other early works it seems hard to believe, if we 
use the picture in Aix as a criterion, that as early as about 1473 he could 
have successfully participated in painting the Miracles of St. Bernardine 
in Perugia. The St. Michael in Leipzig’* seems somewhat more credible as 
an early work. The Crucifixion in the Borghese gallery’* in Rome seems 
entirely vindicated as Pintoricchio’s work, since not only the landscape, 
but also the anatomy of Christ’s body with its long abdomen and the 
“double” diaphragm agree with the picture in Haverford. It may antedate 
the latter by a few years, since it shows as yet none of Perugino’s calming 
influence. 

A provincial copy after the St. Sebastian in Haverford, as part of a 
Santa Conversatione, was until recently in the Van Marle collection in 
Perugia.”* 


*The attribution was tentatively suggested by Professor Offner, before the Haverford Sebastian 
appeared. 


*A. Venturi, Storia del arte Italiana, Vol. VII, Fig. 437. 

*Van Marle, op. cit., Fig. 128. 

“Photo. Cipriani 6406. 

“Van Marle, of. cit., Fig. 132. 

“Van Marle, of. cit., Fig. 131. 

*Van Marle, op. cit., Fig. 98, supposedly by Niccolo del Priore, but more probably by a Roman 
painter. 
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IN THE TRAIN OF A VAGRANT SILENUS 


By DELPHINE Fitz DarsBy 


College Park, Maryland 


The Silenus (Fig. 2) in the collection of Mr. Harry J. Miller of Pitts- 
burgh, a soiled but smiling inebriate who has traveled far and endured 
misfortune, reminds us of his tragicomic history. Once a droll god among 
merry comrades, he is now a solitary vagabond, an injured fragment of 
himself. Nevertheless, the perspicacious Dr. Mayer recognized him and 
divined that he was in his palmy days the companion of a young reveler 
(Fig. 1), a meditative woman (Fig. 3), and an ivy-wreathed deity (Fig. 4) 
in Jusepe Ribera’s famous lost Fable of Bacchus." The four heads have 
come to light as do pieces of a picture puzzle that an ill wind suddenly 
scattered and are indeed remnants of a composition long lost and presumed 
to be without hope of reconstruction. At one time the painting was in 
the Real Alcazar in Madrid adorning “the room where His Majesty 
(Philip IV) was wont to sup.” There it was recorded in the inventory of 
1686 as a Fabula de Baco and thence it escaped from the disastrous fire 
that gutted the Palace during the Christmas holiday of 1734.’ If it was 
one of the treasures rescued by salvage crews and thrown from windows 
upon a chaotic heap in the courtyard, then tears, scorch, and blisters may 
have made the preservation of the whole canvas impracticable; but, if 
the painting fell into the hands of opportunists, the fact that a number of 
heads would bring a better price than a single colossal picture may have 
suggested wanton dismembering of the work.’ In any case, a few frag- 
ments were subsequently recognized and taken to Buen Retiro.‘ 


*See A. L. Mayer, Notes on Spanish Pictures in American Collections, Art in America, UI 
(1915), pp. 309 ff, and Jusepe de Ribera, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1923, p. 80. Dr. Mayer reported the 
painting in the W. F. Cook Collection in Pittsburgh, a collection which evidently never existed. 
However, the courteous dealer, Mr. F. W. Cook, though he never had the painting in his posses- 
sion, was able to direct me to Mr. Miller who inherited the Si/enus from his father-in-law, 
Mr. Willis McCook Reid. Hence it seems that Dr. Maver’s misstatement must be charged to an 
error in copying. The reproduction, herein published for the first time, was made with the per- 
mission of Mr. Miller and with the co-operation of the Department of Fine Arts of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

*See Museo del Prado, Catdlogo, Madrid, 1933, p. 229, No. 1122, and p. 234, No. 1123. Here 
the older title “Ei Triunfo de Baco” is placed within quotation marks to imply that it is now 
regarded as a misnomer. Cf. P. de Madrazo, Catdlogo ... del Museo del Prado, No. 1122 and 
1123. I have translated “fabula” by “fable” knowing that both the Castilian and the English 
word may mean a feigned story intended to amuse or enforce some useful precept, or merely a 
legend or myth. I leave the interpretation to the reader. On the fire see P. de Madrazo, Viaje 
artistico ... por las colecciones, Barcelona, 1884, pp. 164, 181, 182, 185. 

*For evidence that eighteenth century dealers sometimes cut déwn monumental pictures see 
Manuel de Godoy, Memorias, Gerona, 1839, II, p. 169, n. 1. 

“See J. A. Cean Bermudez, Diccionario historico de los profesores de las bellas artes en Espana, 
Madrid, 1800, IV, p. 191, for reference to ‘“‘a woman, half-length, leaning her head on one hand.” 
Cf. A. Danvila Jaldero, Resefia critica de las obras de José Ribera, Revista de Espana, CXX 
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Thereafter scholars exploited what seemed to be an open field for 
speculation, disputing the exact nature of the subject and describing it, 
according to their several notions, as a fiesta or a triunfo. They did not 
know which of the males was Bacchus and which his priest, why the 
mysterious woman was known as “the Sibyl,” whether the young andro- 
gynous reveler was a god or a maenad. Evidently even those privileged 
few who had entered the royal dining room were of vague memory or 
confused opinion. But the fruitless field of conjecture was definitely 
closed when Dr. Mayer, with the astonishing ease of a wizard, revealed 
an old and hitherto ignored replica of the lost canvas (Fig. 6).° This 
copy, appearing opportunely in a French collection, permits the recon- 
struction of the dismembered picture, accounting for each of the extant 
fragments except one — the androgynous head. The new manifestation 
offers satisfaction to scholars but at the same time it brings us a miserable 
sense of stultification. Even without it, we should have perceived that 
Ribera wrought no original composition but rather translated to canvas 
a scene depicted in a well known Greco-Roman relief.® 

The prototype itself occurs in numerous versions and various media; 
one of the best preserved of these is the marble relief now exhibited in 
the Museo Nazionale of Naples.’ Its presence there is a coincidence, 
responsible, nevertheless, for Dr. Mayer’s hasty conclusion that Ribera, 
court-painter to the Viceroys of Naples, had the relief at hand. Actually 
the marble reached its present destination about one hundred and forty 
years after Ribera’s death. In his lifetime it was surely in Rome, for sev- 
eral respected authors referred to its presence in the Biblioteca Farnesiana.° 


(March-April, 1888), pp. 173-174. Here the two paintings of the Prado are recorded, the male 
as “a priest of Bacchus.” These, the author says, were moved to the Prado from Buen Retiro. 
Formerly at Buen Retiro but not in the Prado there was a “figura de Dios Baco” (by which Dan- 
vila must have meant the Casa-Torres head) ; and this canvas and the “following,” described as 
“tres cabezas sobre una mesa,” were recognized as parts of the painting lost in 1734. Consulting 
the replica, we observe that “Three heads on a table” refers to a fifth fragment of which we have 
lost all trace, a fragment that must have been cut from the lower left corner of the original. I 
have found no record in the nineteenth century catalogues to a Silenus or to Bacchus’ reclining host. 

°See A. L. Mayer, El “Bacchanal” de Ribera y su origen, Boletin de la Sociedad Espanola de 
Excurstones, XXXV_ (1927), p. 159 f. Note that the dimensions given with the accompanying 
illustration are hardly exact since the ratio of the height to the breadth is not as seven to eight. 

*On the relief and its cognates see F. Deneken, De Theoxeniis, Berlin, 1881, pp. 48 ff; F. Hau- 
ser, Die Neu-Attischen Reliefs, Stuttgart, 1889, pp. 148, 191 f; A. H. Smith, 4 Catalogue of Sculp- 
ture in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, London, 1904, III, 
pp. 240 ff; J. Leipoldt, Dionysos, Leipzig, 1931, passim; and bibliographical citations of these 
authors. 

"No. 6713. Dr. Mayer has included a reproduction in his article, E/ “Bacchanal.” 

®Notably Fulvio Orsini, Cassiano del Pozzo, the patron of Poussin, and Giovanni Bellori. Ref- 
erence to the relief was made in the inventory of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, 1568, and in the 
inventory of the Fabbrica di porcellana di Napoli, 1796. Shortly before the latter date the relief 
came with the rest of the Farnese collection to the newly established Museo Reale in Naples. 
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Another fact opposes the theory that the Farnese relief was Ribera’s 
immediate source: the marble does not account for a curious detail included 
in the Paris replica — the human heads lying under the couch. These 
are not gruesome trophies but merely a misrepresentation of a set of 
ancient theatrical masks which, though absent in the Farnese work, are 
present in the British Museum counterpart.” The London work cannot, 
however, be regarded as Ribera’s sole source for it does not contain the 
figure of the reclining woman. The fact that in Ribera’s time this marble 
also was in a Roman collection — in the Villa Montalto — suggests that 
the artist may have made a composite sketch of the two reliefs when he 
was a young student at the Academia Romana, or, alternately, that he 
copied the variant of the Villa Albani, now in the Louvre which, though 
less well preserved, was a composite ready made. Either hypothesis imposes 
a date before 1620, incredibly early, inconsistent with Ribera’s evolution, 
and antecedent to “the epoch of the Bacchanal.”’® The problem is resolved 
by the evidence of an engraved illustration published by Antoine Lafréry 
in the Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae.* The engraving (Fig. 5) com- 
bines the features of the reliefs, explains Ribera’s composite, and even 
accounts for some of his aberrations. In the print, as in the painting, 
the masks are more human than fantastic, the fauns who divest and sup- 
port the venerable visitor have lost the negroid traits observed in the tab- 
lets, and the head of Silenus no longer appears in profile. The fact that 
the engraver did not attempt to restore broken heads and limbs allowed 
Ribera tu indulge his fancy in the presentation of Silenus’ rout; the omis- 
sion of the graceful bearer of the thyrsus is perhaps explained by the 
artist's desire to achieve that admirable compact arrangement on which 
Dr. Mayer has commented. 

A few questions continue to intrigue the critic: Why was the painting 
of this legend assigned to Ribera, why considered appropriate to the King’s 
dining room? Had either the artist or his patron knowledge of the true 
meaning of the relief — meaning that has long perplexed the archaeolo- : 
gist? Today we suppose that the reliefs of the class were votive tablets 

*For illustration see H. B. Walters, Art of the Romans, London, 1911, Pl. XIX. Cf. E. A. Gard- 


ner, 4 Handbook of Greek Sculpture, London, 1924, p. 476, Fig. 126. I doubt that the author 
actually knows that “on the couch was a female figure, now chiselled away.” 

*O. Grautoff so designates the years 1630-1635 in his essay on Poussin. See N. Pevsner and 
O. Grautoff, Barockmalerei in den romanischen Lindern, Potsdam, 1928, p. 263. 

“Published in Rome in 1549. The print is entitled “Triclinarium lectorum Tripedis mensale et 
accumbentium ex marmoreis tabulis graphica dejormatio.” Lafréry’s print was inexpertly copied in 
Pedro Chacon’s De Triclinio; in the edition of Heidelberg, 1590, it is called a representation of 
the Farnese relief and in the edition of Amsterdam, 1664, a representation of the Montalto marble. 
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signifying a Teoxenia, the manifestation of a god to men. Thus Dionysus 
appears in each of his several prime aspects according to the need or voca- 
tion of his votaries: to the moribund, as the giver of the deathless soul,’ 
to the newly wed, as the bestower of fecundity, to the dramatic poet, as 
the patron of the arts which preserve men’s fame. As the lord of the 
vineyard — a secondary aspect — he may also vouchsafe to churls a mock- 
ing delusion of equality with the gods; so he does in Velasquez’s Bor- 
rachos but not in the ancient reliefs which now concern us. These have 
nevertheless been interpreted as banquet scenes by nineteenth century 
scholars who even sought to identify the host as Amphitryon, Pegasos, 
or Ikarios of Attica.'* But the Symposium-theory is hardly tenable in 
view of the inadequacy and the very nature of the foods assembled on 
the tripod: grapes, a bridal-cake, wine in a kantharos, oil in a flask, a 
pomegranate. These are the symbolic foods of the Dionysiac sacrament; 
the kantharos itself was no banquet-cup but a ritual vessel.’* Therefore 
we dismiss the theory offered by Bellori in the late seventeenth century 
that the scene represents Trimalchio dancing the cordax.’® In any event, 
the rediscovery of the manuscript of the Cena Trimalchionis and its pub 
lication in 1664 occurred too late to be of use to Ribera. The artist doubt- 
less knew, however, that the Toledan Pedro Chacon had published a copy 
derived from the reliefs as an illustration of his treatise on Roman dining“ 
and that in the appendix Fulvio Orsini had noted that the scene con- 
cerned a feast of Bacchus and that the guest divested of his sandals was 
Silenus. 

Style, color, and brushwork suggest that Ribera executed his painting 
soon after he completed the Drunken Silenus of the Naples Museum 
(1626) and the similar etching (1628).’’ In 1629 the court painter of 


Thus he appears in the example of the Villa Pamfili. I am tempted to speculate that the orig- 
inal of the reliefs may have been a wali painting, perhaps the fresco of a nuptial chamber. The 
style suggests that of the Aldobrandini Nuptials which Poussin was studying at the very time of 
Ribera’s painting. Ribera simply carried out the tradition of adapting the old theme to a new 
purpose. 

*The Ikarios theory, advanced by E. Q. Visconti in J1 Museo Pio-Clementino, IV, Milan, 1870, 
pp. 172 ff, and supported by T. H. Dyer in On Imitative Art, London, 1882, pp. 274 ff, caused 
“Tkarios Reliefs” to become a convenient designation for all works of this genre. 

See G. W. Elderkin, Kantharos; Studies in Dionystac and kindred cult, Princeton, 1924, p. 2. 
Another object on the tripod is not easily identified; it may be honey in a cone shaped mold, honey 
being the product of the fertile bee, an insect regarded as sacred in the region of Naples. James 
R. Harris in The Origin of the Cult of Dionysus, Manchester, 1915, mentioned honey as a Dio- 
nysiac food. 

See G. P. Bellori, 4dmiranda . . . Vestigia, Rome, 1693, 2nd ed. 1744, p. 46. 

%See Petrus Ciacconius Toletanus (c. 1527-1581), De Triclinio Romano, Fulvi Vrsini Appen- 
dix, 1st ed. Rome, 1588, 2nd ed. Rome, 1590. Orsini died in 1600. 

“For a reproduction of the painting see M. Utrillo, José de Ribera, Barcelona, 1907, Fig. 5, and 
for a reproduction of the etching see A. L. Mayer, Jusepe de Ribera, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1923, Abb 8. 
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King Philip IV, Diego Velasquez, came to Italy with various responsibili- 
ties, among them the duty to acquire adornment for the royal apart- 
ments, including the dining room. He doubtless recalled Vasari’s descrip- 
tion of Alfonso d’Este’s camerino in the castle of Ferrara. This famous 
room once contained a Forge of Vulcan by Dosso, a Bacchanal by Bellini, 
and the Bacchus and Ariadne, the Bacchic festival called “The River 
of Red Wine,” and the Worship of Venus by Titian. The last two, hav- 
ing been moved to the Palazzo Pamfili in Rome, were there shown to 
Velasquez and thence transferred to Madrid.” The companion pieces 
were not obtained; but a contract for a colossal Sacrifice to Dionysus 
was fulfilled by the Neopolitan Massimo Stanzioni.’® The negotiations of 
Velasquez were perhaps facilitated by the cultured Sevillian nobleman 
D. Fernando Enriquez de Ribera, third Duke of Alcala, who in 1629 
relinquished his post as Ambassador to the Holy See to become Viceroy 
of Naples. This gentleman was a classical scholar and a patron of artists, 
the Baroque reincarnation of an ancient Mycaenas; he very probably con- 
ceived the idea of sending His Majesty a painting of a rare Bacchic scene 
and engaged Ribera, his own court painter, to reproduce the episode of 
the Greco-Roman relief on a canvas of monumental proportions. Alcala 
had recently enjoyed the opportunity to examine all the tablets of the 
Roman villas and he had, moreover, long and intimately known another 
of their kind — the marble in the collection of his ancestral house, the 
famous Casa de Pilatos in Seville. Alcala’s own relief was the gift of 
Pope Pius V to the Duke’s great-grandfather, D. Perafan de Ribera.” If 
D. Fernando pursued the elusive meaning of the tablet or sought some 
pretext for associating the Bacchic myth with his native land, he must 
have found satisfaction in a legend recovered and recounted by his com- 
patriot Rodrigo Caro.” 


*Nos. 418 and 419 in the Prado. Madrazo ventures no opinion on the date of transfer; but the 
seventeenth century Venetian poet-painter, Marco Boschini, wrote that, when the Venus departed 
for Spain, Domenico (Domenichino Zampieri, d. 1641) wept. The Bacchus and Ariadne is now 
No. 35 in the National Gallery, London. The Bellini Bacchanal, formerly in the Joseph Widener 
Collection, Philadelphia, is now in the National Gallery, Washington. For other Bacchic works 
in the Prado, see nos. 2312, 2321 (attributed to N. Poussin), and 2359. 

*No. 259 in the Prado (h. 237 cm. x w. 358 cm. canvas), perhaps a companion piece to Ribera’s 
work, since it also was in the dining room. For a reproduction see A. De Rinaldis, Neapolitan 
Painting of the Seicento, New York, 1929, Plate XIV. 

*Perafan was Ambassador to the Pope and from 1566-1572 Viceroy of Naples. The relief 
passed by inheritance to the Dukes of Medinaceli and is now designated “the Madrid version.” 
See E. Hiibner, Die Antiken Bildwerke in Madrid, Berlin, 1862, pp. 237, 240, no. §56. 

™See R. Caro, Antigiiedades y Principado de la Ilustrissima Ciudad de Sevilla y Chorographia 
de su Convento Iuridico, 0 Antigua Chancilleria, Dirigida al Excelentisstmo Senor Don Gaspar 
de Guzmdn, Conde Duque de Sanlucar la Mayor (better known as the Conde-Duque de Olivares), 
Seville, 1634. 
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According to this legend, the god Dionysus returned from India old in 
years yet eager for new conquest. So he undertook another expedition, 
this to Bética, the ancient name for the vicinity of Cadiz. There he found 
a simple, sturdy folk who had learned from Tubal to revere a single god. 
They worshipped without idols or diabolical superstition but quickly suc- 
cumbed to Bacchus and his army of fauns and satyrs. The victor, hav 
ing no aim but personal glory, remained only long enough to found Lebrija, 
the town which derived its name from the sacred nebris (fawn-skin). 
Soon Bacchus withdrew leaving as his regent the god Pan who, to honor 
himself, named the region Pania (Hispania). Because Caro was an arche- 
ologist, scholarly and intensely serious, he considered the possibility of 
historical fact at the root of the myth. He recalled that an altar discovered 
in Ecija bore a dedication to Pantheus — “the name given by the Magna 
Grecians to the god whom the Achzans called Bacchus, the Indians 
Dionysus, the Romans Liber.” He quoted corroborative excerpts from 
Silius, from Plutarch, from Ausonius Gallus, and from Ausonius’ erudite 
commentator Elias Vinet. He remarked that he himself owned marble 
heads of a Bacchus and a Maenad and had studied relics of antiquity in 
possession of the Duke of Alcala. 

Caro’s research surely modified the interpretation of Alcala’s relief 
and of Ribera’s painting. The scholar demonstrated that the visitor 
divested of his sandals was the Indic Dionysus Pogonites, not, as Orsini 
had thought, the tippling Silenus. Because he was ignorant of this, Ribera 
had contrived to introduce the young Dionysus into the scene, placing an 
androgynous head” on the tall body that Lafréry left headless. But the 
better informed painter of the Paris replica, working after 1634, was 
obliged to avoid the awkward presence of a second Bacchus; he therefore 
substituted the velazqueno bearer of the tambourine. To all concerned, the 
real Silenus (Fig. 2), a bloated old rake with fawn’s ears, buskins, and 
the double pipe, may have personified Pan, who, as Bacchus’ deputy, had 
once ruled Spain. 

Perhaps the Fable of Bacchus was an allegory with a satiric double 
intent. If Caro’s notices reached the royal ear, then the King, seated at 
his supper table, was constantly to be reminded that he was a successor 
to Bacchus. He cannot have enjoyed the role if he recognized himself as 
heir also to the couch of an inebriate pagan who delegated his power to 
a cunning faun and passed his time in the company of poets, actors, and 


The head was perhaps derived from the Bacchus Boncompagni-Ludovisi. 
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frivolous women, who eternally struggled and shouted, tippled and gri- 
maced, piped and danced. The resemblance of the court to the Bacchic 
rout was aptly demonstrated by the brilliant, bitter satirist Francisco 
Quevedo in his famous Epistola satirica y censoria.”* This the poet opened 
with a plea for freedom of speech. Spain, he recalled, was once the home 
of a lean, hardy folk who satisfied their appetite with beef — not the pep- 
per and the exotic clove — and their thirst with water of the pure springs. 
That, says Quevedo, was before “unsteady draughts showed the way to 
the cup of Bacchus,” that a time when the hirsute Spaniard could fear- 
lessly call the Germans a drunken mob and rebuke Italy for her faint cour- 
age, whereas “today we are copies if not originals.” The letter ended 
with the plea that the prime minister arouse Spain to her past glory. We 
do not know whether the Epistola was a contributory cause or the con- 
sequence of Quevedo’s sentence to prison on the false charge that he 
placed a lampoon on Olivares in the King’s napkin. The poet Quevedo, 
the archzxologist Caro, the painter Pacheco, and Velasquez, his son-in- 
law, were friends of one another and of the Duke of Alcala. Moreover, 
Quevedo and Ribera had opportunity for close acquaintance at Naples 
where, each in his own métier, served Alcala’s kinsman, the Viceroy 
Pedro Giron, Duke of Osuna (d. 1624). The ruthless ruin of Osuna by 
Olivares was perhaps a fundamental cause of the contempt in which both 
Quevedo and Ribera held the political intrigue of Madrid. Perhaps they 
asked each other why the King wanted more Bacchantes when he already 
had so many in his entourage, why he relished satiras (satires) when most 
of his courtiers were satiros (satyrs). 

Ribera scorned idleness and loved to teach a bitter lesson. He could 
plead for moral regeneration, but he could neither employ his art in praise 
of wine nor, in the manner of Titian and Poussin, revive the beauty of 
the classic myth. One suspects that for him, as for Velasquez, the truly 
immortal Greeks were not the Olympians but Aesop and Menippus and 
Diogenes. Ribera had the gift of satire. Surely his other essay in the 
Bacchic genre, the Drunken Silenus, is a fable on the bald inebriate who, 
losing shape and sex and strength of limb, lies on his belly like the tortoise 
and the snake while the goat-men speed his degradation and the cynical 
ass utters those aspirates that are universally recognized as a cry of deri- 
sion. The Bacchanal was both the object and the instrument, the target 
and the missile of satire. The “epoch of the Bacchanal” was ridiculing 
itself. 


_ ™Escrita al Conde-Duque de Olivares.” Cf. n. 21. For the text see The Oxford Book of Span- 
ish Verse, Oxford, 1925, p. 222, no. 139. 
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REPLICA OF RIBERA’S Teoxenia 
Private Collection, France 
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A PAIR OF LATE PORTRAITS BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


The publication of the portraits of Professor and Mrs. Laurent Clerc is of interest 
because these are the latest dated portraits by Charles Willson Peale to be seen in this 
country. The portrait of Charles Waterton (1824), the only dated portrait later than 
the Clerc pair, is in the National Portrait Gallery in London. The Clerc portraits, 
owned by Mr. F. Clerc Ogden of Wilton, Connecticut, a great-grandson, are signed 
and dated on the reverse (see line cuts of signatures below). 


Minted by CW Seale Minted by CW Seale 
Shiladetplie, Hd. SMiladelphia, 1622. 


Mrs. Clerc’s gesture, puzzling at first, is explained by the fact that she, as well as 
her husband, was deaf; and she is represented as forming the sign-letter E for her 
child’s name, Elizabeth. A small sketch (oil on panel) for the portrait of Professor 
Clerc, also owned by Mr. Ogden, shows him as forming the letter C, for Clerc, in a 
similar manner. It seems too bad that Peale rejected this composition in favor of the 
simpler but less interesting one we see here in Professor Clerc’s portrait. 

Professor Laurent Clerc, who became known in America as “the Apostle to the 
Deaf Mutes,” was born at La Balme, Isére, France, in 1785. He lost his hearing in 
early childhood, studied and taught in the Royal Institute for the Deaf in Paris, then 
in 1816 came to America and became one of the founders of the American Asylum for 
the Deaf in Hartford. He married Eliza Crocker, who also had lost her hearing as a 
child, and she enrolled as one of the first pupils in the Hartford school. Her eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth Victoria (Beers), is the child in the picture. 

— JEAN LIPMAN 


AN IRON PLAQUE OF FILIPPO STROZZI 


In the Walters Art Gallery is a curious octagonal block of iron with the profile bust 
of Filippo Strozzi in low relief on the upper side’ (see cover). Various claims have 
been advanced for this unusual item, some of them by writers who may not have had 
the opportunity to study it or even known of its present whereabouts. For these rea- 


*No. 59.460. Purchased of J. S. Goldschmidt of Frankfutr. W. (.091); H. (.092); D. (.036) 
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sons this short note is presented and also for the purpose of making the plaque better 
known, since until recently it was hidden away in a private collection difficult of access. 

The head of Filippo Strozzi in relief on the top side of the block of iron is the same 
as appears on the medal formerly given to Benedetto da Maiano but now ascribed to 
Niccolé di Forzore Spinelli, called Niccolé Fiorentino (1430-1514).’ This ascription is 
based on comparisons with the five signed pieces by this medallist. The medal is gener- 
ally thought to be the one struck at the dedication of the Strozzi Palace on August 6, 
1489, when records say that examples of the medal were buried. The Walters plaque 
is in soft iron, while the outer surface seems case-hardened by the oil tempering method. 
About the sides are still clinging what appear to be traces of a gummy substance or 
wax. There are remains of rust on the surface and still more was at some time cleaned 
away. The edge has been injured on the left side by an accident. 

Opinions of experts concerning this plaque in iron have varied and it might be of 
interest to quote here several of them, which seem to summarize all that has been said of 
any importance. Alfred von Sallet wrote in 1898 as follows:* 

Die fruhen italienischen Medaillen, iiberhaupt die Mehrzahl aller dieser Stiicke des 15. und 
ein grosser Theil aus dem 16. Jahrhundert sind durch Guss hergestellt. Uber die Originalmodelle, 
nach welchen diese Abgiisse gemacht wurden, hatte man lange verschiedene Ansichten, man 
glaubte an Wachsmodelle, wie sie notorisch zu andern plastischen, spater in Bronze gegossenen 
kleinen und grossen Kunstwerken ausgefiihrt wurden, u.s. w. Ganz neuerdings hat uns aber die 
Aufiindung eines wirklichen italienischen Medaillenmodells aus bester Zeit das Irrige dieser 
friiheren Ansicht gelehrt. Von der schénen, grossen, in einigen Exemplaren in den Fundamenten 
des Palastes Strozzi in Florenz aufgefundenen Medaille) des Filippo Strozzi, des Erbauers des 
Palastes, ist vor kurzem das Modell aufgefunden worden: dasselbe ist aus Eisen geschnitten (im 
Besitz des Herrn Adolf Hess in Frankfurt a. M.) Also nicht nach Wachsmodellen, sondern nach 
geschnittenen Eisenmodellen gossen jene grossen Kiinstler ihre Medaillen—ob alle diese eine 
Herstellungsart austibten, bleibt freilich immer noch zweifelhaft, fur den Florentiner Kiinstler 
(es ist Niccolo di Forzore Spinelli) ist aber der Beweis geliefert. 


Fabriczy followed, in general, von Sallet’s opinion on the plaque. The translation 
from Fabriczy’s work published in 1904 follows:* 

The but recently discovered model of one of the best known medals at the end of the 
fifteenth century, that of Filippo Strozzi, seems nevertheless to bear witness to a second method 
of production, which was perhaps employed merely in isolated instances, and in any case only 
at a later time; the model is cut out in high relief on a disc of iron. From the model produced 
in one way or the other way a sunk mould was prepared in moulding sand, from which the medal 
was cast usually in bronze, more rarely in lead, gold, or silver. 


To this he adds a footnote as follows: 


Against this explanation of the origin of the model in question, put forward by a professional 
numismatist (A. von Sallet), a no less competent authority has advanced what appears to be a 
well founded objection. It is pointed out that the iron model “lacks numerous delicacies and 
especially attractive traits, by which the bronze medal — supposed to be cast from it—is in so 
high a degree distinguished, and which are not merely due to subsequent tooling. The iron is 
therefore probably, even if it is old, in any case only wrought after the medal. (J. Menadier). 


Mr. G. F. Hill who has contributed more to the history of the art of the medallist 
than any other writer dismisses the Walters portrait of Filippo Strozzi in one line: “a 
supposed iron model is probably only an after-cast from the medal.”® 


*G F. Hill, Renaissance Medals: The Dreyfus Collection, Oxford, 1931, no. 286. 

*Alfred von Sallet, Miinzen und Medaillen (Handbiicher der Kéniglichen Museen Za Berlin), 
Berlin, 1898, p. 179. 

*Cornelis von Fabriczy, Italian Medals, London, 1904, p. 12. 

*G. F. Hill, A Corpus of Italian Medals before Cellini, 1930. 
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There are objections to this last statement which are in favor of the Walters model. 
The thickness of the iron would have had little excuse unless this plaque was used for 
some such purpose as making moulds. The traces of the gummy substance or wax 
around the edges also bear out the argument for its use as a model for producing 
moulds as does also the hardened surface of the iron. The absence of letters seems 
strange if this is an after-cast from a medal, but is easily understandable otherwise, for 
often the letters of the inscription were pressed in the mould after the portrait was 
already finished. The back of the Strozzi medal was a borrowed one so that its absence 
here is not remarkable, but rather in favor of the model theory. The wax model in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris,* may merely have served as a guide to whoever chiselled 
the iron. Lastly, any refinements lacking in the Walters plaque might have been added 
after the moulds had been made or even after the medals were struck. 

However, the decision whether this is a model for moulds or an after-cast of the 
medal rests with the experts on the art of the medallist. Whatever the decision may 
be, the Walters plaque seems to be of the epoch and an excellent piece of workmanship. 
If pronounced genuine it will always remain an interesting and unusual document of 
the art of Florence of the late fifteenth century. 

— Marvin CHaAuncey Ross, Walters Art Gallery 


*Sambon Sale Catalogue, Munich, Dr. Hirsch, May 9, 1914, no. 11. G. F. Hill, The Medals of 
the Renaissance, Oxford, 1920 p. 19 note 1. Cf. also his Corpus. 


SOME NOTES ON THE GREEK KOUROS 


The recent publication by Miss Richter of a comprehensive book on the standing 
nude male statues of archaic Greek art will stimulate further study of these significant 
originals.’ One question is the relation of the kouros to the standing male statue of 
Egypt. The author believes that the Greek was closely dependent upon the Egyptian. 
The question is, however, debatable. Thus Deonna denies such dependence. By what 
medium was the influence conveyed? The early Greek sculptors of the mainland seem 
not to have known Egyptian statues at first hand. Resemblance in posture, even though 
anciently remarked, does not imply necessarily derivation. That some orientalizing 
details appeared here and there in the kouroi was to be expected as a parallel to the 
same phenomenon in painting. If the Greek sculptor borrowed the type from the valley 
of the Nile why did he not take at the same time the female type and the pattern of 
Egyptian relief? The fact is rather that the kRouros was at home in Greece and not 
along the eastern littoral of the Mediterranean. Of the 156 statues, statuettes and frag- 
ments of such listed by Miss Richter only four come from the mainland of Asia Minor, 
and three of these are statuettes, that from Miletus being a little over six inches high. 
Samos, Rhodes and Egyptian Naucratis were the chief centers but this fact is satisfac- 
torily explained by the Argive connections of the two islands. The Samian cult of Hera 
was of Argive provenance, and the Samians spoke a dialect peculiar to themselves in the 
days of Herodotus. It would appear then that the many kouroi discovered on the island 
of Samos owe their ultimate inspiration to the land of Cleobis and Biton. Now the 
Samians established a temple of Hera at Naucratis where also the Aeginetans built one 
for Zeus. This connection with Samos and Aegina would account for the presence at 
Naucratis of ten kouroi, all but one of which should be described as figurines. These 
too may be of Argive inspiration indirectly. The earliest Naucratite examples are 


*Kouroi, Oxford University Press, New York, 1942. 
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roughly contemporary with Psamtik II, the head of whose statue has been compared 
with that of a kouros.’ Its obviously Greek character may mean that Psamtik whose 
name is not certainly Egyptian was a foreigner with a sympathy for Greek art. 

Statistics then show that the Ionians of “trailing chiton” shared the Oriental aver- 
sion from the nude in art, and that their sculptors could not have been the interme- 
diaries in the transmission of the type of the kouros from Egypt to Greece. The large 
number of kouroi of about life-size which have come to light on the Greek mainland 
suggests that they were popular there in the period of wooden sculpture, and that their 
geometric prototype, animated with the same spirit as the nude male figures of the 
Dipylon craters, moved to the islands of the Aegean just as did geometric vase painting. 
It is significant in this connection that Daedalus, who looms large in the early penumbra 
of Athenian sculpture, went to Crete. The idea of carving figures in stone may have 
come from the east but not the earliest kouroi whose unpopularity there does not war- 
rant the statement that they share the “radiant clarity” of their Lesbian contemporary 
Sappho. 

The kouros of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, which is assigned by Miss 
Richter to the earliest group, has two unusual features. It is the only example with a 
neckband in relief. A neckband is worn by several male figures in the paintings on the 
Francois vase but it is there fastened behind like a necklace, and not tied in front as on 
the statue. The archaic male head from the Dipylon has two roughly parallel incised 
lines at the middle of the neck which mark the limits of a painted neckband but this is 
not tied in front. The type of the neckband of the statue seems then not to be Attic. 
The second unusual feature of the kouros in New York is the part concealment by a 
fillet of the second row of beads of hair on the forehead. This violates the convention, 
observed in the older statues, of placing the fillet just behind the first row of beads or 
curls. The sculptor of the colossal kouros from Sounion made the curls on the forehead 
of diminishing size to avoid just such overlapping. 

The bronze kouros from Delphi wears a bulla which with the sandals may indicate 
an Etruscan provenance.” Etruscan Caere had a treasury at Delphi, and consulted the 
oracle there about 540 B. C.* which is the approximate date of the statuette. Occasional 
inscriptions represent the kouros as saying that a certain person “dedicated me.” This 
naive practice, which is another expression of the tradition that Daedalus made his sta- 
tues talk, was due to the fondness of the Greek for the dramatic form. It is the pref- 
erence for direct discourse which is used by Homer and Thucydides. Hence when in 
these inscriptions the pronoun is omitted, and is supplied by the translator the first 


person should be employed. 
— GEORGE W. ELDERKIN, Princeton University 


*Grace, Amer. Jour. Arch., 1942, p. 353. 
*Richter, op. cit., pl. 74; cf. Giglioli, L’Arte Etrusca, pls. 296, 1; 367, 1. 
“Ure, The Origin of Tyranny, p. 255. 
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HENRY COLTON SHUMWAY — AMERICAN MINIATURIST 
By THE LATE FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


The advent of the daguerreotype and the photograph about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century reduced some of the best of our American miniaturists like Alexander 
H. Emmons to the occupation of coloring photographic likenesses to eke out a com- 
fortable living. It seems to have influenced others to enlarge the ivories on which they 
pictured such customers as they still found for their miniatures. It is true that Boune- 
theau and Fraser in South Carolina were painting ivories of generous proportions prior 
to that time, as were some others in other parts of the country, but in the populous 
North-east until then miniatures were of rather small size. The advance in size there 
is first noticeable in the product of Ann Hall, George H. Hite, Henry Inman and 
Henry Colton Shumway, the subject of this brief article. 

The last of our early miniaturists in the North, Henry Colton Shumway was born 
in Middletown, Connecticut, July 4, 1807. As a school boy he amused his school- 
fellows and the citizens of that town as well by making caricatures of friends and foes 
alike on a high board fence opposite the school-house. From school he went to work 
in his father’s office but when twenty-one became a student of the National Academy 
in New York, where he worked in the antique and life classes for two years prior to 
establishing himself independently in that city as a painter of miniature portraits on 
ivory. He worked also for a time in Washington and during the summers in his native 
city and the nearby city of Hartford. In the beginning, in 1829, he charged ten dol- 
lars for his miniatures and a good idea of his popular success is evidenced by the fact 
that in the prosperous days of his career somewhat later he received three hundred 
dollars for one of his rather large ivories. He painted Henry Clay, Cyrus W. Field, 
Daniel Webster, Gov. Trumbull and Col. Wadsworth of Connecticut and many other 
prominent figures of his time. In 1832 he became a National Academician and in 
1844 he was awarded a gold palette for the best miniatures in the New York State 
Fair exhibition. In the Civil War he took active part as Colonel of the Seventh Regi- 
ment of New York, which suggests something of the personal popularity which must 
have had much to do with his success as an artist. After the close of the war, owing 
probably to the financial depression following it, he was reduced to coloring photo- 
graphs for the sake of occupation. His late ivories, of the 40’s and 50's, are the best 
of those produced in the North at the time, and with Fraser’s in the South represent 
the best of the final period of miniature art in this country. He resided continuously 
in New York and died there May 6, 1884. 

His miniatures are generally painted on rectangular pieces of ivory approximately 
four and a half inches high by four wide and are usually signed on the reverse or have 
his signature scratched in the paint of the miniature itself. The rather large stippling 
in his backgrounds technically approaches the perfection of Fraser’s. Generally, how- 
ever, Shumway is somewhat inclined to a generous use of rather bright colors which is 
of course unfortunate in these diminutive likenesses. His backgrounds are almost 
invariably in neutral light hues. His product is very individual and characteristic in 
many ways and it is quite easy to identify his few unsigned ivories. His color is pure, 
his drawing and modeling competent and his rendering of detail very precise. His 
portraits present unmistakable evidences of an ability of more than common measure 
in incorporating in a face the essential character of a sitter. 
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JoHN GREENWOOD IN AMERICA. By Alan Burroughs. Andover, Mass., Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art, 1943. 89 pp., illus., $2.00. 


This monograph on John Greenwood (1727-1792), portrait painter, printmaker 
and art dealer, sets out to give information on his career in America during the brief 
period from 1745 to 1752, but it covers the artist’s whole career thus overlapping in 
both directions the dates stated on the title page. This work may be compared with 
John Hill Morgan’s monograph on the earlier American limner John Watson. Both 
works are pioneer studies and contribute much information on art activity in colonial 
America but both are subject to the same criticism in that they are poorly organized 
and badly edited — with the result that neither are good reference books. 

Greenwood flourished nearly two hundred years ago, and Mr. Burroughs had the 
good fortune to be able to draw upon a large amount of unused material relating to 
Greenwood which had been preserved for many generations by the artist’s descendants. 
Some of this material is still in the possession of the family and some has been given 
to the New York Historical Society. The prints preserved by the family have been 
given to the New York Public Library. Full credit is given to these sources of infor- 
mation on Greenwood but credit appears to be lacking for many of the publications 
recording the artist and his work. This is especially noticeable in connection with the 
illustrations. No mention is made of Mr. Theodore Bolton’s check list of sixteen por- 
traits by Greenwood. Although Mr. Bolton’s work, A Brief History of Colonial 
American Art (1921), has never been published, copies of his manuscript are to be 
found in the Frick Art Reference Library, and several other art libraries. 

The first part of this monograph is a biography of the artist and is well written if 
one ignores the footnotes. After careful examination it appears as if much of the 
material relegated to the footnotes should have been incorporated in the text. The 
essay is 44 pages long and the footnotes occupy eight pages. 

The biography is followed by a catalogue of Greenwood’s work. Why has Mr. 
Burroughs dispensed with the simple and useful device of numbering his catalogue 
entries? In the print section of this catalogue, also unnumbered, the author has failed 
to mention the catalogue numbers of Dr. Weitenkampf, who in 1927, published an 
excellent and well documented catalogue of Greenwood’s prints. The Burroughs list 
of prints is arranged in alphabetical order and contains 42 items. Dr. Weitenkampf’s 
list which is in chronological order lists 38 prints. It is a time-consuming job to com- 
pare the two lists to discover just what contributions Mr. Burroughs may have made. 
Regardless of scholarly standards it would have been a courtesy on Mr. Burrough’s 
part to have noted the Weitenkampf numbers since he incorporated, with minor dis- 
crepancies, the entire list of the earlier compiler. 

One usually expects to find a bibliography in a publication of this sort. But there 
is no bibliography. This omission is inexcusable. Although no one has attempted a 
monograph on Greenwood before this present publication, the artist has not been 
entirely ignored by the art historians in this country and abroad. 

The publication of this monograph followed an exhibition of Greenwood’s work 
held at the Addison Gallery of American Art last fall. It is regrettable that, having had 
this opportunity to make a careful study of attributions and style, the resulting publi- 
cation could not have been more carefully organized. An examination of Mr. Bur 
rough’s work raises the question of standards and somewhat overshadows the other 


features of the book. 
— BARTLETT COWDREY 
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